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its dependent territory. This idea of Ms was decried by most
of Ms critics, regretted by many of Ms friends, and ran counter
to the prevailing current of public opinion. He seemed to be
aware that Ms view would be unpopular with the majority
of Ms countrymen, still he adhered to it through more of
evil than of good report. During the crisis of 1857 he had
broached the question of evacuating Peshawar in order that the
European troops, wMch were then there, might be employed
elsewhere for the protection of the Panjab. He did not actually
insist on the step being taken, and referred for instructions to
Lord Canning, who decided to hold Peshawar to the last.

Since then further experience had been gained of what might
be considered the preponderating disadvantages of Peshawar, and
John Lawrence again discussed the question of its abandonment.
Though acknowledging the political influence and importance
of the place, he did not rate these so Mghly as most other
authorities. But he deemed that the sacrifices required for its
occupation were out of proportion to its value. It was an
advanced outpost surrounded by persistent foes, and needed
three European battalions for its adequate maintenance and sup-
port, a force wMch the Government could not in Ms opinion
properly spare for tMs purpose. But tMs was not all; the
place was insalubrious to a degree apparently beyond remedy,
for every corps arriving there became within a twelvemonth
prostrated by autumnal fever. The regiments, then, had to be
relieved at short intervals of two years, and thus the military
arrangements of the whole country were disturbed. John Law-
rence had a tender heart for the European soldiers, and would
visit the hospitals where they lay sick with cholera or fever. So
he deplored the abnormal wear and tear of British life and
strength at Peshawar. Our men and money were needed for
countless purposes of unquestionable importance; there was
little, he thought, in Peshawar to justify the waste not only of
money, but of life and strength more precious than treasure. If
Peshawar were relinquished, he held that the British frontier
might well rest on the Indus, and he was fond of riding along
the left bank of that river and pointing out the many positions